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THE PROGRESS OF DAIRYING IN CANADA 



House of Commons, 

Committee Boom No. 105, 

Wednesday, April 23, 1913. 

The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at eleven 
o'clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 

The Chairman. — We are glad to have Mr. Euddick again with us to-day for a talk 
on the dairying industry in Canada. I will now ask Mr. Euddick to speak. 



Mr. J. A. Elddick, called and examined. 

The Witness. — I am glad to have another opportunity of submitting to the com- 
mittee some information respecting the progress of the dairying industry in Canada. 
Conditions affecting that industry, and especially the market end of it, have been 
changing so rapidly during the last few years that unless one had some special reason 
for studying it, it is very likely that his information will have lagged behind the march 
of events in connection with the industry. 

We have been in the habit of estimating the growth of the dairying industry in 
Canada on the export trade and that was a fairly satisfactory basis, so long as our 
population was increasing but slowly, but with the new order of things we must find 
a new basis by which to estimate the progress and status of the industry. As every- 
one knows our exports of butter and cheese have decreased since 1903, which was the 
record year. The past season will be notable for being the first year since 1850 — and 
I do not know how many years before that, because I have not been able to get any 
earlier records — in which Canada has exported no butter to Great Britain. There has 
been a steady export since 1850 and the record was reached in 1903, with- an export of 
thirty-four million pounds. 

Our cheese exports have also decreased, as I shall show you more fully later on, 
but I would like to say just here that it is entirely wrong to assume that, because 
there has been a decrease in the export trade,, there has been a corresponding decline 
in the dairying industry; and I make this assertion, which I hope to prove before I 
finish, that there has" been as much increase in milk production during the years of 
decreasing export, as there ever was in any similar period in the history of the indus- 
try. I find it necessary to emphasize that point from time to time because I see every 
once in a while in the commercial pages of leading journals, statements with reference 
to the export of dairy produce to the effect that the industry is declining. Now the in- 
dustry is not declining, nothing like it, and I think it is a mistake to allow that impres- 
sion to go abroad, because it would have a very bad influence on the producers of 'milk 
if it were generally believed that that industry was a declining one. It would have just 
the same effect on the industry as you produce in a man by continually telling him 
that he looks sick and that he is sick. Eventually he will believe he is sick and, in 
rare cases, die. 

It will not be out of place to look for a moment at the figures of the export trade. 
Having an export trade implies that we have a foreign market. If you will look at 
this chart, showing the record of the imports of butter and cheese into the United 
43374—2 117 
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Kingdom for 12 months ended November 30, 1911 and 1912, you will get some idea 
of the various sources of supply. 

Imports of butter and cheese (quantities only) into the United Kingdom for 12 
months ended November 30, 1911 and 1912. 



From. 



Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands. . . 

France 

United States. 

Argentine. 

Australia 

New Zealand .". . 

Canada 

Italy . 



Butter. 



1911. 



Germany 

Other countries.. 



Lbs. 

71,534,624 

40,681.256 

193, 9141496 

11,992,960 

20,309,072 

2,611,392 

1,500,912 

99,467,648 

35,971,936 

6,934,928 



26,880 
9,404,080 



494,287,184 



1912. 



Lbs. 

77,019,152 

37,195,760 

177,649,136 

12,499,648 

26,543,440 

290,864 

6,733,216 

65,211,328 

36,817,536 

4,256 



Cheese. 



1911. 



Lbs. 



5,597,424 



445,561,760 



23,822,400 



16,851,856 



1912. 



1,411,424 

46,302,296 

170,684,976 

8,504,048 



4,522,176 



271,104,176 



Lbs. 

28,708,736 

2,839,872 

159,264 

65,009,728 

151,238,416 

9,887,808 

3,458,896 



261,302,720 



You will notice an increase in the imports of butter from Russia for 1912. Russia 
is now the second source of supply for Great Britain's butter, coming next after 
Denmark. Most of the Russian butter is produced east of the Ural Mountains in 
Siberia, a country which is developing at a most marvellous rate, due largely to the 
enormous immigration. Or rather, I should say, migration, because it is simply a 
movement of the Russian people from west of the Urals to the east. At the present 
time, there are more people going into that part of the world than into our Northwest,! 
and it is going to be one of the great sources of supply for butter, and probably cheese 
later on. 

The imports from Denmark, which head the list in butter, show the usual fluc- 
tuation which occurs from year to year. Australia shows a further decline which is 
due to dry weather. The New Zealand shipments of butter were about the same in 
1912 as they were in 1911. 

The most significant item in the table as far as butter is concerned is the small 
quantity which went from Canada. When I stated a few moments ago that we had 
exported no -butter to the United Kingdom in 1912, I meant since May 1 of that year 
Inis tablte goes back farther. - 

By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. How do you account for the falling-off in butter during the past year? 

A. If you will permit me, I will deal with that more fullv later C t! 
look at the figures for cheese The interesting point in connection with cheese "tKT 
That while Canada shows a falline-off therp u„ k ODr , „ v- • , L . eese ls tnis - 

New Zealand, and the increased T "^ ^entitl ^TL ^^ ^ 
Canada. Since 1904 they have been supplying!, shortage fTom S^TTiTSS 
true to say, as some do, that New Zealand i« ,1™;™ n 5- , oanaaa - lt ls not 

h* Ne. z ,«i«„d i, ittfa, r^^x^rsifr' ri, of "» -"- 
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turned from the manufacture of butter to that of cheese. New Zealand cheese is of 
the same general character and type as Canadian, in fact, it is made under Canadian 
methods. I must admit that it is with somewhat mixed feelings that I see an increase 
of the dairy exports of New Zealand, competing with Canada's, because it fell to my 
lot, some fifteen years ago, to go over there to re-organize their dairying service. They 
do give me some credit for having started them on the way to making butter and 
cheese. When I come back to Canada, it is to find them competing with us in the 
dairying business. I do not need to say much about competition between Canadian 
and New Zealand cheese except this: That it has quite altered the situation, so far 
as our market is concerned. We used to supply practically all the cheese of our par- 
ticular variety that Great Britain required, and we made it all in about six or seven 
months — a year's supply. Consequently a large proportion of our summer cheese was 
stored for winter use. It did not make much difference when that cheese was shipped, 
or whether it was in a green condition or not, because it was not used for many months 
afterwards. New Zealand comes along, manufacturing at exactly the opposite season 
to us, and supplies the winter demand, and our cheese is not wanted in winter to the 
same extent as formerly. Unfortunately our cheesemakers and others who have con- 
trol of the matter, are shipping their cheese in a very much greener condition than 
ever before, and it is a serious menance to the cheese industry at this time. 

By Mr. Paul: 

Q. You say the manufacturers are shipping the cheese in a much greener con 
dition. Is it not rather that buyers are buying it greener? 

A. Of course, it- takes two to make a bargain: the cheesemakers are selling it 
greener and the buyers are buying it greener. It is always a matter of discussion 
as to who is to blame. The question presents itself to. me something like this: Here 
is a business on the future of which a very large number of farmers are practically 
dependent. It is demonstrated beyond any doubt that this business is being injured 
by the shipping of green, immature cheese. The salesmen have the remedy absolutely 
in their own hands. Of course the buyer does a wrong thing when he forwards these 
green cheese, but I think the responsibility must rest on the factories. The cheese- 
making business does not belong to the buyers. It belongs to the farmers. They 
should protect their own business. They can hardly expect the buyers whose only 
concern is to buy and sell the cheese at a profit to move in the matter for the sake of 
the future of the industry. The shipping of green cheese is undoubtedly the greatest 
menace to the cheese making, industry which exists to-day, and it is a much more 
serious matter than most people seem to realize. I never lose an opportunity of trying 
to arouse an interest in the question. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Would you favour statutory regulation of the sale of cheese so as to oblige the 
factories to keep their cheese for at least two weeks? , 

A. That has been proposed and while there would be some advantage and a 
benefit to the trade as a whole, it is rather a difficult thing to determine just what is 
a green cheese and to say what should be the proper limit. I can conceive, as an 
experienced cheesemaker, that one lot of cheese would be as ready to ship in two weeks_ 
as another lot would be to ship in a month. There is something to be said, however, 
for legislation along that line. 

Mr. Webster. — I would answer Mr. Edwards' question in this way. In a season 
when we have extreme heat, the cheese might run at the factory, and once it starts 
to lose butter it commences to lose flavour. When you have the advantage of first- 
class cold storage at the factory, it can easily be kept for two weeks before being 
shipped, but the man who has not cold storage is not in a position to hold it. 
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The Witness.— I do not like the word 'cold storage' in that connection. It 
would be sufficient to provide for the cool curing of the cheese. All factories should 
be provided with cool curing facilities. 

By Mr. Webster: 

Q. What percentage of factories in Ontario to-day are provided with these facili- 
ties? 

A. I could not say off-hand what percentage. In Western Ontario, practically all 
of the factories are equipped with cool curing facilities, and nearly all factories in 
some counties in central Ontario. In Prince Edward county nearly every factory 
has cool curing equipment. And it has resulted in a great improvement in the stand- 
ard of cheese from that county. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. What about the Peterboro' district? 

A. There is quite a number there also. 

Q. I understand that the Peterboro' cheese board only sits every two weeks. 

A. East of Kingston there are a number being installed this year. 

Q. You stated that New Zealand and Canada make practically the same kind oi 
cheese. What kind of cheese comes from the United States and from the Netherlands ? 

A. The United States cheese is practically the same as ours. There has not 
been very much exported for some years. There was a little larger quantity exported 
in 1911, the year of the great slump in prices in the United States. The United 
States cheese is a little softer in character than the Canadian cheese. The Nether- 
lands cheese is mostly the ' Edam,' a round, cannon ball shape, and the ' Gouda,' 
which is a flat, oval cheese. Some of the cheese imported into Great Britain from 
Holland is re-exported to South Africa and other countries. 

Q. Would the Italian cheese be for a particular palate? 

A. That is mostly Gorgonzola. It is one of the mouldy varieties of cheese, with 
a rather high flavour. 

By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. According to your chart, it would seem that Russia, Denmark and Swedes 
export no cheese to Great Britain. Do I understand by that that the manufacture 
of butter is much more profitable than the manufacture of cheese; and, if eo, why 
should not that apply to Canada.? 

A. For instance, in the case of Denmark, they do make some skim milk cheese 
for their own use. Their butter has a very strong grip on the British market. They 
get a higher price for their butter than any other country, and they get a much higher 
relative price for their butter than they could get for cheese. Once a country gets a 
reputation for making a superior article of either butter or cheese they are able to com- 
mand a higher relative price for that article. Canada has. had a good reputation for 
cheese, and thus gets a higher relative price for cheese than for butter in the same 
market. In Russia owing to the peculiar nature of the settlement — their sparse and 
widely separated population — they could hardly get milk in one place sufficient for 
making cheese in factories successfully. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. In co-operative factories ? 

A. There are a good many co-operative factories, many of which are organized 
by Danes. 

The following table gives the exports of dairy products for three years ending 
January 31 last: — 
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Exports of Dairy Products, years ended January 31, 1911, 1912, 1913. 

Quantities. 



Butler lbs. 

Cheese ■■ 

Cream gals. 

Milk(fresh) 

ii (condensed) lbs. 

Casein n 



1913. 



774,885 
150,725,017 
690,875 
10,572 
304,500 
385,609 



1912. 



9,758,623 

168,423,596 

921,198 

24,968 

4,802, 

l',047: 



,j.so 
,9681 
,543 V 
,176j 



1911. 



3,578,551 

186,452,744 

1,813,795 

8,322,901 



Values. 



— 


1913. 


1912. 


1911. 




200,146 

20,142,496 

648,229 

1,726 

21,813 

16,468 


$ 

2,089,015 

21,419,669 

820,109 

1,9191 

336,092 V 

39.435J 


830,218 
21,324,567 


Milk (fresh) .... 


1,712,660 




475,582 


Totals ... 


21,030,878 


24,706.239 


24,343,027 







In addition to butter and cheese we have to consider a number of other articles 
these days, because we have multiplied our milk products to some extent. We did 
export some butter last year, but only 774,885 lbs., the smallest quantity since 1860. • 
It was mostly tinned butter, which goes to the West Indies. Some western dairy 
butter goes to the United States. You will see how our cheese exports have dropped, 
from 186,452,744 lbs. in 1911 to 150,725,017 lbs. in 1913. The exports of cream have 
fallen off, from 1,813,795 gals, in 1911 to 690,875 gals, in 1913. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Because the difference in price has not been an inducement. We are not 
exporting as much condensed milk as we did a few years ago, because we are consum- 
ing so much more at home. The production of condensed milk amounts to over ai 
million dollars a year. 

Q. What accounts for the falling off in the cheese exports? 

A. Because we are requiring the milk for other purposes; we are making butter; 
we are consuming more milk. 

Q. Are we making less cheese? 

A. Yes ; we are making a little less. We are making more in Ontario apparently, 
and less in Quebec. 

Q. You have not the figures for Ontario, of course? 

A. No; they are not published yet for last year. 

Now that is only one side of the question for we have to consider the imports of 
dairy produce into this country. The following statement shows the imports of butter 
and cheese for three years ending January 31, 1913. 
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Imports of Butter and Cheese for years ended January 31, 1911, 1912, 1913. 

BUTTER. 



Years. 


Quantities. 


' Value. 


1911 






870,550 
2,133,062 
8,002,433 


219,845 


1912 






501,818 


1913 




2,147,553 






CHDESiE. 


1911 


854,986 

909,140 

1,419,905 


166,706 


1912 


178,975 


1913 


286,899 



We have imported some butter every year for over twenty years. It has come m 
during periods of scarcity from various sources. California butter is imported into 
British Columbia. But the imports have not been large until the last two or three 
years. 

By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. Taking these countries which export to Great Britain, is there any difference 
in the cost of production, and if so, is the advantage in Canada's favour ? 

A. No. It might cost a little more in Canada, because I fancy labour is higher, 
but that would be offset by the greater cost of equipment and machinery in Russia. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Is there any difference in the cost of production, as between New Zealand and 
Canada? 

A. It costs a little more in New Zealand, because labour is higher. New Zealand 
is, also, putting much more money into factory equipment than we do in this country. 
Many factories cost as much as $20,000. 

Q. But they don't have to stable or feed cows in the winter. 

A. I was thinking of the cost from the manufacturer's standpoint when you 
spoke before. They ought to produce milk cheaper than we can. Their land is rather 
high in value, some of it worth $250 an acre and a great deal $150. 

By Mr. Webster: 

Q. They have less time to stable their cattle? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Do they keep their cattle out in the open the year round? 

A. Yes, to a great extent, and some die from exposure in the winter, but in the 
south where it is coldest they are stabled on some farms. They can get along most 
years fairly well by letting the cattle run, but in some years when there is much 
wind and cold rains, with the temperature between 40 and 50, the cattle living out 
suffer a great deal. 

By Mr. Smith: 
Q. From what countries did the imports of butter come in 1912? 
A. Mostly from New Zealand. The hulk of it comes to Vancouver," although a 
little comes to Montreal, via London. If you look at the table of imports, you will 
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see we get butter from fifteen to twenty countries. I have a sample of butter from 
Turkestan at my office. It was made from goat's milk, # smelt like it too. It is im- 
ported for the use of certain foreign residents of Montreal. We get butter from New 
Zealand rather than Australia on account .of the preferential duty. The cheese im- 
ported is mostly of fancy varieties, like ' Pineapple,' ' Swiss,' ' Camembert,' 
' Boquef ort/ ' Neuf chatel,' &c. 

By' Mr. Wehster: 

Q. You say we import Swiss cheese? 

A. Yes, meaning the variety. We get some of it from Switzerland, but most of 
it comes from Wisconsin, where they make a very good line of Swiss cheese. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the production of butter falling off? 
A. Oh no, it is increasing. 
Q. In Canada, as a whole? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What about Ontario? 
A. It has doubled in a few years, as far as creamery butter is concerned. 

By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Have you figures showing the quantities imported from the United States in 
1912? 

A. Yes, we received 1,468,562 pounds, value $410,720. It comes mostly into 
British Columbia, from Oregon, Washington and California. - 

By Mr. Wehster: 

Q. Is much Limburger used in this country? 

A. Not very much. There is a cheese made in the Isle of Orleans which is not 
very dissimilar to Limburger in some of its characteristics. 

The Witness. — In answer to the chairman's question about the production of 
butter, it might be interesting to quote the figures from the Census Bulletin No. 11, 
giving the production of creamery butter and cheese in 1910 as compared with 1900. 
In 1900 we produced 36;000,000 lbs. of creamery butter, and in 1910, 64,000,000 lbs., 
nearly double. We probably are not making quite so much dairy butter. In Ontario 
there has been a decrease in dairy butter, but as against that there has been an in- 
crease in the west and, I think, on the whole, when the complete returns are published, 
you will find there has been an increase in both dairy and creamery butter. In cheese 
there has been a decrease from 220,000,000 lbs. in 1900 to 199,000,000 lbs. in 1910. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. To what do you attribute that falling off? 

A. The demand for milk for city consumption, also the development in western 
Ontario of the condensed milk business. 

Q. And scarcity of labour? 

A. I don't see how that affects the situation as a whole in view of the fact that 
the production of milk is increasing and that there is more labour in connection with 
the sale of market milk than there is in supplying milk to a factory. Individuals 
have quit dairying on account of the labour difficulty, but I am dealing with the 
situation as a whole. In Mr. Sutherland's county (Oxford), which is probably the 
greatest dairying county in Canada for its area, the production has increased greatly 
in the last ten years. Oxford has always been a leading county. . They are making 
less cheese, but more condensed milk, and shipping milk and cream to the cities. 
There is also more labour in supplying milk to a condenser than to a cheese factory. 

As I said, we are making more butter and cheese, and yet exporting less. I would 
like to point out, if I may, how that comes about. Let me use this illustration first. 
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In 1903 the branch of the Department of Agriculture over which I have charge, was 
operating the creameries in Alberta and Saskatchewan, in which was made about 
700,000 lbs. of butter. Studying the market situation and allowing for consumption 
until the following spring, we found that we had more butter than that whole western 
market could handle, including the Yukon, and we had to export six carloads. We 
sent five carloads to Great Britain and one to Australia. Prices then were under 20 
cents a lb. We had as I said about 700,000 lbs.; we exported over 100,000, leaving 
practically half a million lbs. for consumption in the western markets. That was in 
1903. What happened last year? Eleven million lbs. of butter were shipped from 
eastern Canada to points west, during the past season. Five million lbs. were im- 
ported from New Zealand for western consumption and the creameries in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan turned out over four million lbs. In 1903 there was a consumption 
ofTialf a million lbs., and in 1911 of twenty million lbs. of creamery butter, to say 
nothing of the large increase in dairy butter which passed from producer to consumer 
all over the country. 

Then in regard to eastern Canada, while there has not been quite as large an 
increase in population in that time as out west, there has been very nearly as much 
and I am satisfied, from my knowledge of the country, that there has been a larger 
increase in consumption of butter in eastern than western Canada. This refers to 
creamery butter only, and butter is only one item of several. The consumption of 
milk and cream is increasing enormously in this coxmtry, not only on account of a 
larger population, but the per capita consumption is very much larger than it was a 
few years ago. The sale of cream is growing very rapidly every day. The demand 
for it in the cities is so great that cheese factories are being closed to supply it. 

The ice cream trade also accounts for a large increase in consumption. I under- 
took, during the last few months, to get some statistics of that trade, and we got 
reports from sixty establishments in twenty-four towns and cities. We found, that 
the amount of cream used in that industry would amount to thirteen million pounds 
of cheese, or over six million pounds of butter. * That is a trade which has mostly 
been developed since 1904. Out of 60 establishments that reported only 13 were in 
operation in 1904. These are some of the new outlets for our milk. The development 
in Ontario of the city creamery is worth noting. All the towns in western Ontario 
are building creameries. There are three or four large creameries in the city of 
Toronto. The largest creamery in Canada is on the fifth floor of a large departmental 
store in Toronto. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that in the T. Eaton Company ? 
A. Yes. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Could you state the number of pounds of- butter imported into Canada in the 
last year? 

A. We imported 8,002,433 lbs. for the year ending January 31. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I notice that the butter imports show a uniform value of 25 cents a pound but 
the imports of cheese figure out between 19 and 20 cents per pound. 

A. It is mostly fancy varieties of cheese that come from the United States. 

By Mr. Elliot: 

Q. The imports of cheese for 1913 figure out .a little better than 20 cents a lb. 
A. I have no doubt that those figures are correct. Much of that cheese costs 
30 or 40 cents a pound and none of it less than 20 cents. 
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By Mr. Paul: 

Q. I do not think any of it retails at less than 30 cents a pound. - 
A. I think these figures are consistent. So much for the disposal of our produc- 
tion of milk and its products. I have heen trying to gather some information as to 
the total value of the milk, cheese and butter consumed in Canada and I estimate 
that in the present year we are consuming these products to the value of at least 
$30,000,000, more than during the year of our highest exports (1903). My investi- 
gations lead me to believe that our total consumption, at present prices, of milk and all 
its products is equal to about $104,000,000 a year, and when we add our exports to that 
it gives us a total value of $126,000,000 a year. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. There must be a very great advance in the standard of cattle, because there 
is not that advance in numbers to account for that increase? 

A. Quite true, at least as far as Ontario is concerned. Between 1908 and 1911 
there was a decrease in the number of cows of 106,000 according to the figures of the 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics, yet the cheese production in that period increased 
by $6,000,000 and the creamery butter increased by $4,000,000. 

By Mr. Paul: 

Q. The difference in the season might account for that? 

A. To some extent; but undoubtedly there is an increase in the production in 
Ontario notwithstanding the decrease in -the number of cows. The campaign for the 
testing of individual cows to improve the average yield of the herd has hada very 
marked influence already in this country, and there is a very great improvement in 
the average yield per cow. The average cow in Ontario is giving a third more milk 
than twenty years ago; I think we might make it less than that and say than ten 
years ago. I know any number of farmers throughout Ontario who have increased 
the average yield of their herds 20 to 30 per cent in the last five years. 

Mr. Webster. — And they are milking them longer, too. 

The Witness. — They are producing more a year in every way. 

It might be interesting to show you how I make up that estimate of $104,000,000 ' 
as the value of our home consumption of dairy products, and I will give you the 
details so that youjwill be able to judge for yourselves whether my estimate is con- 
servative or not. I have put the consumption of butter at 15 lbs. per head. Is that 
too much or too little ? It is only about one-third of what I use myself. 

An Hon. Member. — It is too low an estimate. 

The Witness. — That would be $36,000,000. I have estimated the consumption of 
cheese at 3 lbs. per head. I have never been able to get very accurate figures of the 
consumption of cheese in this country. In England it is 13 or 14 lbs. per head. At 
3 lbs. per head the consumption of cheese in Canada would be $3,000,000. One pint 
of milk per head per day for every person in the country, would amount to $43,800,000 
per year. 

Mr. WnBSTEE.— You have that high. 

The Witness.— I do not know. I have figured on that a good deal, and in some 
of the large cities that would be too low. New York city uses more than that, 
and so does London, England, where they have actual figures. 

Mr. Webster. — Many families buy only a pint of milk a day. 

The. Witness. — And many buy- several quarts. 

Mr. Best. — I do not think Mr. Buddick's estimate is too high at all. 

The Witness.— In the matter of cream, I must tell you that my estimate is a 
good deal of a guess, half a pint daily for one family in every three. 
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The Chairman. — I think that is low. 

The Witness.— That is $18,500,000 at the average price. The estimated value 
of the dairy products entering into the manufacture of ice cream is $2,500,000. -The 
value of condensed milk consumed is about $1,000,000. If these figures are to be 
accepted the total home consumption is $104,800,000, as- follows :— 

Butter, 15 lbs. per head per year $ 36,000,000 

Cheese, 3 lbs. per head per year 3,000,000 

Milk, 1 pint per head per day. . . .- 43,800,000 

Cream, J pint daily for 1 family in every 3 18,500,000 

Ice cream 2,500,000 

Condensed milk 1,000,000 

$104,800,000 
By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Have you taken into account the quantity of milk consumed in feeding calves 
for the market? 

A. Are they fed mostly on fresh whole milk? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I have not made any estimate of that. That would be an additional amount. 
In making up this table I always kept in mind the average number of cows, and have 
taken the average production per cow as another way of verifying the figures. 

There is one point I would like to refer to before leaving this subject, and that is, 
that I see no reason at all to lament the decline in our export trade, assuming that 
we are producing as much as we should under normal conditions. Take the position 
of butter to-day. Some of the farmers in this country have been getting six cents 
more for their butter all winter than they could get on an export basis. At Finch 
Dairy Station they have been getting about 31 cents a lb. in the home market, while 
the price for export would be about 22 cents a pound. The home market is certainly 
an advantage from the producer's standpoint. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. From what standpoint do you fix that price for Canada of 31 cents ? 

A. That is the price the creameries have been getting. 

Q. In many of our agricultural towns that price is high? 

A. We have been getting 31 cents for all the butter we turned out at Finch this 
past winter. I am speaking of winter butter, of course. The United States are in 
the same position. They are the greatest dairying country in the world, producing 
more milk than any other country, and yet their prices to-day are the highest in the 
world. 

By Mr. Thorium: 

Q. Do you attribute that to home consumption? 

A. Yes. Take the United Kingdom, which' after the United States is the largest 
producer of dairy products,— larger than Canada. Their condition is entirely 
different, of course. They have to import so much that the price is brought down to 
world's prices, and without any tariff the local farmer has no advantage. The farmers 
who produce milk in this country have received a great deal more for their products 
on account of this falling-off in the export trade, and while we would like to see the 
production kept up and increased, there is no reason for concern at the mere decrease 
in our exports. The home market is better than the foreign market. That is the way 
I look at it. 

How, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a word in respect to the work of the 
branch of which I have the honour to be the chief lofficer, and to give you some idea 
of the different lines of work which we are carrying on. Reference has already been 
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made to the work of cow-testing that was started in 1906. The Director of the Experi- 
mental Farm has encouraged the testing of cows for a number of years, by supplying 
forms to those who cared to undertake the work themselves. We have gone further 
in the dairy branch and have employed men to go through the country and carry on 
an active propaganda. The result is that to-day we are testing probably about fifteen 
thousand cows. That is in connection with the dairy record centres, where men are 
constantly employed to look after the testing and visit the farmers who have joined 
the centre. 

That, however, only accounts for a small part of the work which is being done. 
We get hundreds of applications from farmers not connected in any way with any of 
these associations, and we supply them with forms. That, I think, is a very desirable 
result, because the man who has reached the stage where he takes the initiative by 
asking for forms will likely make a success of the work. The active campaign which 
is being carried on, has brought the matter to the attention of all farmers and has 
resulted in the improvement of many herds, by causing the owners to think more 
about such things as breeding and selection. I was given a note the other day, as to 
the extension of this work among the farmers themselves. The manager of a leading 
firm selling dairy supplies told me that their average sale of the small Babcock Milk- 
testers has been about fifty a year until last year when they sold over a thousand, i 

By Mr. Best: 

Q. In how many different counties is this cow-testing carried on? 

A. In every county, more or less. 

Q. I mean by the department? 

A. I think we probably do testing in practically every county in Ontario, and 
nearly every one in Quebec. I will give you the names of the places where we have 
dairy record centres, with a man employed steadily. We make arrangements with the 
local people to do testing, in a great many cases. In Ontario we have a dairy record 
centre in the following counties, viz. : Lanark, Peterborough, Oxford, Stormont, 
C}renville, Hastings, Frontenae, Leeds, Perth, Glengarry and Oarleton. In Quebec 
there is one each in Brome, Stanstead, St. Hyacinthe, Champlain and Pontiac coun- 
ties. We have also one in New Brunswick, one in Nova Scotia and one in Prince 
Edward Island. We were carrying on considerable work in British Columbia, but 
owing to the fact that they have a dairying service organized there, and that it is not 
a very large field in some ways, we turned that work over to the local authorities and 
they are carrying it on. Similarly with the prairie provinces, the local people are 
, doing all the local work and we are helping them with forms and literature. 

I think I mentioned before to the committee about the two dairy stations which 
have been erected by the department and are under the auspices of the dairy branch: 
one at Finch, in Stormont county, and another at Brome, in the County of Brome, 
Quebec. We have, at Finch, a combined cheese factory and creamery. I have the 
plan of it here, if any of you care to see it. It has a perfect system of drainage, 
which is one of the problems to be worked out in connection with cheese factories 
and creameries in this country. The creamery room will be used as such in winter, 
and in the summer time for experimental purposes. We have a good system of drain- 
age, with a cement floor all over the place. The walls are built of hollow cement 
blocks. There is no covering over the blocks in the cheese room, but the bare cement 
walls are hardly sufficient for the creamery in the winter time, and require an inside 
sheeting of wood or other material. This building has been erected with a view not 
only to provide a place for experimental work, under actual factory conditions, but 
also as a model factory. We think it is a fairly good model for a cheese factory and 
creamery combined. It is not expensive. The contract price for the building, without 
equipment, was $6,000. 
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By Mr. Webster: 

Q. About what was the net cost of equipping, ready for service ? 

A. I cannot give you very accurate information, because we have a lot of experi- 
mental machinery in addition to the regular equipment. Many cheese factories and 
creameries in the country have cost more to build, but we think this is well planned 
and we have neglected nothing in the way of making the factory a perfectly sanitary, 
attractive and up-to-date establishment. We have also, as I have said at Brome an 
establishment which will be operated as a creamery only, and where we can carry on 
experiments in the manufacture of butter during the summer months. 

While I am on the subject,. I would like to draw your attention to some of our 
recent work in preparing plans for small cold storages, and for farm dairies, with 
refrigerators attached. We find there is quite a demand for information of that kind. 
We supply a large number of these plans to farmers who want to put up an ice house 
or refrigerator, and we give them their choice of plans. Some designs are compara- 
tively cheap while others are more expensive, but are at the same time more con- 
venient and perfect in arrangement. We have plans for creamery cold storages, for 
farm dairies with refrigerator, and for the ordinary ice house and dairy, with different 
designs. In some the whole season's supply of ice is stored in the winter, and the cold 
air circulates between the ice chamber and the refrigerator without any attention all 
summer. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Do you supply those plans free? 

A. Yes. One of my assistants does the draughting and as he is an experienced 
dairyman with a knowledge of the requirements, he does not take long to make the 
plans. We can make blue prints very cheaply. If. a farmer wanted to get a plan of 
this kind, he would have to employ an architect, and it would cost him nearly as much 
as the whole building. But we can supply these plans for a few cents, and it seems 
to be a good line of work. 

By the Ohairman: > 

Q. Do you publish reports in detail showing the results of these dairy record 
centres ? 

A. Yes. They appear in the annual report of the branch. 

Q. Of each centre? 

A. Yes. I think it is worth while doing something to encourage the revival— if 
I may put it that way— of winter dairying. When it was first advocated twenty years 
ago, it so happened that the prices for winter butter fell off very much about the same 
time. But the indications are now that we shall have high prices for winter butter 
for a good many years to come. It seems to me that there is a better opening for 
winter dairying than there' has been in the past. We intend to run both dairy sta- 
tions as winter creameries to encourage the production of milk in winter time. We 
are giving back to the farmer his pasteurized skimmed milk, and they appreciate that 
very much. And, as I have said, we sold all the butter we made down at Finch this 
winter at 31 cents a pound. We are making butter there to-day, and the price of 
butter at the present time gives the patrons 25 cents per 100 lbs. of milk more than 
they would get if it was made into cheese according to the cheese market during the 
past week. That, it seems to me, points to this: That the factory of the future should 
be equipped to make either butter or cheese, or engage in the cream trade if neces- 
sary; and that is the coming factory in Ontario. The well equipped factory should 
be able to turn from butter to cheese at a moment's notice, to make butter one day 
and cheese the next, and take full advantage of the market variations and of the 
difference between the price of cheese and the price of butter. 
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Q. Have you had any complaints or inquiries from some districts as to the diffi- 
culty experienced by cheesemakers in getting boxes? 
A. Yes. That is getting to be quite a problem. 
Q. In our district some of the factories thought they would have to close. 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you come to any. conclusion as to whether butter or cheese would be the 
most advantageous line for a farmer in the ordinary pasturage district of Ontario? 

A. Generally speaking there has not been much difference taking one year with 
another. If the price of cheese goes up, more milk is diverted into that channel 3nl 
vice versa so. the law of supply and demand works to keep the profits from cheese mak- 
ing or butter making at the same level. 

Q. Which has been the most profitable in the last two years at relative prices ? 

A. The relative price of cheese has been better than the price of butter, with the 
exception of during the past winter. 

Q. Let me put it the other way. In a district capable of producing both, which 
would you advocate; cheese or butter? 

A. If they are making cheese, I would advocate that they stick to cheese and 
develop that branch as fully as possible. If they are making butter, I would advise 
them to stick to that. Certain localities are noted for one product and other localities 
the other. Take the Eastern Townships. They have been making butter there for a 
great many years of a very high quality — I think there is something in the district 
which permits them to make a high quality, some natural condition which is favour- 
able. They get rather a higher price for their butter than they wotild for their cheese, 
relatively. It pays these people to make butter- their main stand. In some parts of 
Ontario and Quebec, where they have earned a high reputation for making cheese, 
they would lose that advantage by changing permanently to butter. I am a strong 
believer in the principle of particular localities sticking to one line of production and 
developing .that to the highest possible extent. At the same time the factories should 
be equipped to take advantage of temporary high prices for any product. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. With reference to Mr. Morphy's question, I would like to ask as to the value 
of the skimmed milk? 

A. Some farmers place a great deal more value on the skimmed milk than others. 
It depends somewhat on the kind of stock they raise. It is generally considered to 
be worth 15 to 20 cents per 100 'pounds, but one cannot lay down any rule in this 
matter. I can remember in my young days in Oxford county when there were very 
few calves raised except to keep up the herd. They were knocked on the head as 
soon as born. 

Mr. Sutherland. — You would get only five or six cents a pound then, when you 
get eight cents now for the veal. What about the cream gathering system? 

The Witness. — There are .many places in Canada where you could not run a 
creamery successfully on any other system, and you could not run a cheese factory 
at all where settlement is sparse or the cows widely scattered. The cream gathering 
system has been abused, but, after all, there is no inherent defect in the system. The 
quality of the butter has been criticised, but it is because wrong methods have been 
employed, and the people confuse the methods with the system. Excellent butter 
can be and is being made on that system in 1 many parts of the country. It is the 
only practical way to run the creamery business in a great many places. The cream 
gathering system has been a success in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The same 
thing is true of the Northwest provinces. They tried the separators, but abandoned 
that system in favour of the cream gathering system and they have found the latter 
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a success. Practically all the creameries in Ontario are operated on the cream 
gathering system. 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. The establishment of condensed milk factories seems to be increasing in this 
province. Have you any record of the effect upon the organized cheese factory 
interest ? 

A. Take the County of Oxford, for instance. There are two condensed milk 
factories in that county, and their operations have closed up some of the cheese 
factories, for the reason that they have paid more money for the milk. 

Q. Is that likely to continue? 

A. I think the consumption of condensed milk is likely to increase. 

Q. Does the price overcome everything in the way of loss of by-products? 

A. That depends on how the farmer looks at it. Some of the farmers around the 
big condenser at Ingersoll prefer to send their milk to the cheese factory, and take 
less money for it. There are certain requirements laid down by the condenseries, in 
regard to delivering milk, which the producer may object to. Mr. Sutherland knows 
more about the local conditions than I do. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Last year on account of the high price of cheese the cheese 
factories made nearly as much as the condenseries. 

The Witness. — Yes. But as a rule they pay aJ>out 20 cents a hundred more. 

By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Have you looked into the possibilities of casein in Canada, for manufacturing 
purposes ? 

A. Yes. At the present time the casein market is rather low. 

Q. The reason I asked was the fact that within half a mile of my place there is a 
cream and casein factory. They pay, at that factory, 5 cents a hundred more than the 
highest cheese factory in the district. That is how they obtain the supply from the 
farmers. It seems to me, if they continue to maintain the standing they have readied 
in the past, there will be great possibilities for that line of business in Ontario ? 

A. Of course they may be getting their high returns from the sale of cream. 
The mnnufaeture of casein, however, has been carried on quite extensively in con- 
nection with the export of cream. In 1911 we exported a million pounds of casein. 

Q. It has dropped in the last year, I know. 

A. That was partly because of the decrease in the cream trade. The two things 
go together very largely. There is a market for casein in the United States, Germany 
and other parts of the world, but it gives very little more than the value of the -skim 
milk for feeding purposes at present prices. The question came up recently, in con- 
nection with the operation of the dairy station at Finch, and we went into the matter 
pretty fully, and the best offer I -could get was 6 cents a lb. for dry casein. A few 
years ago it was sold as high as 10 cents. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You made the statement that the United States is a great producer of dairy 
products. You referred to the total products and not with reference to population. 

A. Oh yes. They estimate that they produce about $?00,000,000 worth a year. 

Q. How does that compare with our population? 

A. Canada has a larger production per head of population. 

Pfrhaps the committee would like to know something about the 
administration of the Cold Storage Act, and the number of contracts that have been 
entered into for the erection of cold storage warehouses. I have here the names of 
all these places, the value of the warehouses and the amount of the subsidy paid in 
each case. Altogether we have twenty-nine contracts, and in most #f these "cases the 
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warehouses are completed. One is in course of erection and another is about to be 
started. The largest one is at Prince Eupert, probably one of the finest cold storage 
warehouses that has ever been built. It is of fireproof construction throughout and 
it has about a million cubic feet capacity. It is intended to handle an enormous fish 
business and also general produce. They do not produce anything in that part of 
the country at all. All food* stuffs have to be brought in and stored. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. They are practically all owned by companies? 

A. Yes, and built with the help of the subsidy. 

Q. What percentage of subsidy do they get? 

A. Thirty per cent of the approved cost. The total cost of these warehouses 
erected to date is $2,151,745, on which the subsidy payable is $596,965. That is the 
total liability, but the payments are extended over a period of years. 

I think the members of the committee are all fairly well familiar with our system 
of cargo inspection. We have men employed at Montreal and other ports, watching 
the loading and handling of all kinds of perishable prqducts, butter, cheese, apples, 
meats and things of that kind. They are reported on both at the Canadian port and the 
port of discharge in the United Kingdom. We get complete reports of all these ship- 
ments and if any shipper of produce gives us the particulars of any shipments during 
the past few years, we can tell him, in most cases, at what temperature it was carried 
ajcross the ocean, what condition it arrived in, and in the case of cheese, what per- 
centage of the boxes were damaged, &c. We have all that information for the benefit 
of shippers and others interested. I have in my hand the temperature record of the 
steamship Tunisian, which sailed from Halifax for Liverpool on June 27. The 
instrument was placed in No. 2 hatch, with apples, and the temperature ranged from 
36 up to 42 throughout the voyage. We take these original records and use them as 
negatives and make blue prints of them. We can make as many as we like, any ship- 
per can get one, one goes to the engineer on the steamer, another to the agent of the 
shipping company and, in the case of a Montreal record, a copy is posted at the Board 
of Trade in Montreal, so that every exporter who visits the exchange room can see 
the record of all these steamers. If any steamer shows *a bad record in temperature, 
say for carrying cheese, that steamer would not get very much cheese in future. That 
is the way we bring pressure to bear on steamship companies to make them keep their 
services up to the mark, and I can assure the committee, from my knowledge of the 
handling of Canadian produce, that there has been a great improvement since the 
service was begun. , We^do not even have the force of the law behind us. The work 
is done very quietly ; our inspectors are admitted to the docks and ships on sufferance, 
and could be ordered oft if the companies wished. As a matter of fact, the transpor- 
tation companies are in hearty sympathy with our efforts. If our inspectors watching 
the loading of the steamers report a dock labourer for rough handling and if he does 
not improve his ways after one warning, he is very likely to be discharged. They are 
often discharged on the reports of our inspectors. We had rather a serious occurrence 
in connection with the work at Halifax recently. A man who had been discharged 
after being reported by the inspector, threw a rock which broke the jaw of the inspec- 
tor in two places. He was arrested and was sentenced to seven years' imprisonment. 
He was later released on suspended sentence. 

There are a number of other lines of work I would like to have spoken on, but 
I will not detain you any further. 

The Chairman. — I am sure we have all enjoyed Mr. Euddick's address. He has 
given us a lot of very valuable information, and the committee are indebted to Mr. 
Euddick for his kindness in coming before them. 

Witness retired. 

Committee adjourned. 
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